“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


dour Lights 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.”’ 


Vot. VII, No. 5 


(While Emily Cooper Johnson, editor-on-leave of FOUR LIGHTS, 
is traveling in South America, the acting editors have called upon her 
life-long friend, Professor Helen Griffith of Mt. Holyoke College, to 
write a biographical sketch of Mrs. Johnson.) . 

On the study wall of Emily Cooper Johnson’s Philadel- 


phia home hangs a four-generation photograph. There one 
sees her, a singularly observant baby, slightly amused, with 
her lovely mother, Lucy Smyth Cooper, her grandmother, 
Emily Betts Smyth of Broad Street, Philadelphia, and her 
great-grandmother, Mary Betts of Wilmington. The faces 
of the three women have the blend of serenity and competence 
often found among the older Quakers. 

On her father’s side also, Emily Cooper Johnson comes of 
Quaker stock. The Coopers and the Kaighns were early settlers 
of New Jersey; their names appear on many landmarks in 
and around Camden. And it was in Camden, where her father 
practiced law, that Emily grew up. 

The little girl was an only child, not very rugged, quick 
to learn, and with the shyness which often comes from close 
association with older people and lack of playmates. She 
was taught first at home and later attended the local Friends 
School in Camden and Friends Central in Philadelphia. At 
eighteen she had passed the special examinations then required 
for entrance to Bryn Mawr College and was registered as one 
of the twe youngest members of the freshman class. 

During her college course her interests increasingly turned 
to science. Perhaps if her work had not been interrupted by 
a serious illness she might now be known in the field of scien- 
tific research. Her power of exact observation, her thorough- 
ness, her creative imagination, all would have fitted her for 
success in that field. Most of what should have been her senior 
year she spent in a Philadelphia hospital. Nor was she strong 
enough to finish her college course until two years later, and 
even then she had to learn to live, as she has had to live ever 
since, on rationed strength. 

Following college she attended the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, she was interested in music, she traveled, 
she went to dances and on canoe trips—in short she led the 
life of the daughter in the home as it was led in those days. 

Then came her happy marriage to a young Philadelphia 
engineer, also of Quaker stock, Edwin James Johnson. With 
unusual far-sightedness he bought land on Allen’s Lane not 
far from Lincoln Drive and within a two-minute walk of good 
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train service, a choice for which the WIL has had every reason 
to be grateful. It has made possible Emily Johnson’s almost 
daily commuting and long hours at the office. 

With the help of his architect brother, Edwin Johnson 
built for his bride the little pink house which even today 
remains a landmark in a city where pink houses are few. Here 
the two of them lived for the eight years of rich companionship 
allotted to them. Then the skies fell. Her husband’s death 
was preceded by the death of her father and followed by the 
death of her mother—all in the space of less than two years. 

Months of illness followed, and then slowly Emily Cooper 
Johnson took hold of life again. Her circle of friends, her 
interest in traveling, the management of her business affairs, 
the concerns of the Society of Friends, and finally the work 
of the WIL became the centers around which her new life 
revolved. 

The first two, friends and travel, belong together. Begin- 


ning with a summer before her marriage spent with the Gren- 


fells in Labrador (Lady Grenfell was a college friend), . 


her trips have always been with friends. She has spent three 
summers in Norway, with motor trips to Sweden and Denmark, 
made a voyage in a 500-ton fiord boat through a hurricane to 
Spitzbergen; been around the world on an eight-months trip 
to India, the Dutch East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand; 
in one summer visited Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Germany; in another the Dalmatian coast, Austria, and Hun- 
gary; in others England, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands and 
again, always again—France. 

Closer home were trips to Canada, Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, and Mexico. Now she is off on a freighter to the one 
continent she has never seen. During the winter she and a 
friend expect to visit some eight countries in South and 
Central America. 

Much of her travel has necessarily been confined to the 
summer months. During the remainder of the year Emily 
Cooper Johnson is the forceful executive, the gifted leader ot 
meetings and discussion groups, putting through business 
with ease and dispatch, handling the heckler with good- 
humored directness. 

In spite of her obvious talents for the work to which 
she gives herself so abundantly she genuinely dislikes being 

(Continued on page two) 
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PORTRAIT—(Coni’d) 

in the public eye, although she is constantly being sought for 
public positions. For well over a decade she has been chair- 
man of the Peace Section of the American Friends Service 
Committee and as a member of the Service Committee’s Execu- 
tive Board has chaired many of its subcommittees or, as in 
the case of the Committee on National Legislation, has been 
among their active workers. For years also she.was on the 
Board of Managers for George School, a well-known Quaker 
preparatory school. She has long been on the: Board ofa 
Quaker weekly, the Friends Intelligencer, and for some time 
has been its chairman. From 1931 until her resignation in 
1945 she was President of the Pennsylvania branch of the 
WIL, and for two years was Secretary of the National Board. 
Quick to recognize the need for closer integration of the 
branches, she organized and conducted the department of 
literature and later helped to recreate FOUR LIGHTS, event- 
ually assuming its entire editorship. 

These last two projects have been especially dear to 
her heart. They show her tangible results; they require no 
dinners or public speeches; unlike some other phases of her 
work they have never sent her to Washington to interview 
successive presidents. They are also in the field which she 
has made her own; for Emily Johnson is a skilled editor, an 
astute critic, and a writer of force and sympathy. She served 
on the Friends’ committee for the selection and publication 
of two children’s anthologies, contributing one of the stories 
herself; she was a member for the revision of the Book of 
Discipline for the Race Street Meeting; she edited and repub- 
lished her father’s Historical Sktch of Camden; and she is 
the author of an authoritative and charming biography of 
Mrs. Bond, dean of Swarthmore. 

A life falls into a pattern as one looks back upon it and 
the parts, like the colored bits in a kaleidoscope, drop into 
place. Not all the pieces of Emily Cooper Johnson’s life are 
here. There is not room for her lusty prejudices, such as her 
abhorrence—the word is not too strong—of radio music at 
meals, nor yet for her big generosities. But perhaps there is 
enough for the general outline to take shape, a record of a 
0 highly efficient, and dedicated worker for peace and 
fr 


om. 
— GriFFITH. 


EDITORIAL 

When Emily Cooper Johnson decided to take a well- 
deserved “sabbatical leave,” this year, one of the many gaps 
she left to be filled was the editorship of FOUR LIGHTS. What 
a tribute to her competence is the fact that there are now 
four people working on FOUR LIGHTS! First, Mrs. Mercedes 
M. Randall, with her wealth of experience in WIL affairs, 
agreed to be Acting Editor from New York until her depart- 
ure for Seattle in February. Then Patricia G. Ritchie and I, 
relative neophytes in WIL work, tremblingly accepted the 
job of assembling the material at 2006 Walnut Street. Indis- 
pensable to the whole set-up is Annette H. Richards, our 
National Literature Secretary, who assists us on a host of 
details. We hope you will bear with us in our efforts to make 
FOUR LIGHTS a useful publication for everyone. 

We plan, so far as space will permit, to have certain 
regular feature columns: ‘“WILers Around the World” will 
contain excerpts from the International Circular Letter when- 
ever it arrives; “WILers in Action” aims to be a write-up 
of concrete projects undertaken by individuals or branches 
to further our work; the “Literature Corner” will acquaint you 
with current and appropriate material to use yourselves and 
distribute to others; and this editorial space we shall try to 
keep open for urgent messages to the membership. 

Do send us your ideas, suggestions, criticism, and material 
for possible publication. FOUR LIGHTS belongs to all of us 
and the broader the base of our contributions, the more repre- 
sentative it will be of our interests and activities. 

— E. Toes. 


FROM THE CIVIL LIBERTIES FRONT 


As we are going to press, an important violation of civil 
liberties has just been righted, at least temporarily. On 
September 25th, nineteen persons, seven of them women, were 
arrested by New York police for taking part in a poster walk 
in front of Grand Central Station. Your National Literature 
Committee Secretary was one of the women involved in this 
demonstration, sponsored by the Committee for Amnesty for 
All Objectors to War and Conscription. The Committee chose 
the exhibition of the Freedom Train as a peculiarly appro- 
priate occasion on which to call to the public’s attention the 
continued lack of restoration of civil rights to the conscientious 
objectors imprisoned during World War II. Although the 
posterwalk was running smoothly, the police broke up the 
line with roughness and arrested all on charges of “disorderly 
conduct.” All were held in custody for about four and one- 
half hours. The trial was set for October 9th. 

The principle in this case was that of free speech and 
assembly, embodied in the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. The question is, do the police have the 
authority to determine arbitrarily the time limit, the place 
and the number of persons in a posterwalk? Those that were 
arrested felt strongly that they do not. So did their lawyers, 
who have handled similar cases for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, the Workers’ Defense League, and the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. The conduct of a posterwalk is a basic 
constitutional right, and police interference is a serious viola- 
tion of that right. 

At the trial, the prosecution presented many contradictions 
and inconsistencies. Moreover, the fact that police officials had 
indicated approval of time, place, and number of participants 
previous to the actual demonstration, caused the magistrate to 
grant the motion of our lawyers to drop proceedings, for lack 
of a case. We won, therefore, on a technicality, rather than 
on the principle involved. The point to be remembered is 
that the police do not have such authority over posterwalkers; 
posterwalkers are exercising their rights as human beings and 
as citizens. Although we won the case, we were put to con- 
siderable expense, time, and trouble. We were acquitted. But 
the police did not lose out. They accomplished their purpose; 
they broke up the posterwalk. 

* * 

This is the time to write the President to ask for Amnesty 
for Christmas. 

— Annette H. Ricwarps. 


A HERITAGE OF TRUST 


We have been notified during the past six months that 
we shall soon receive two bequests of $1,000 each left to us by 
two of our members who have long supported W.I.L. with 
their resources, Lydia Wentworth and Jessie Overholt. 

Lydia G. Wentworth of Brookline, Massachusetts, who 
died March 19, 1947, at the age of 89, was a member of 
W.I.L. from its earliest days. In spite of many years of ill- 
health which forced her to retire from teaching, she never 
ceased until her death to work indefatigably against war and 
its causes. From her bed she wrote articles for newspapers 
and magazines throughout the United States, her work appear- 
ing almost daily in some “Letters to the Editor.” She cor- 
responded with workers for Peace throughout the world, and 
wrote to those in prison for freedom’s sake, as well as to 
Presidents and Prime Ministers. A friend writes: “She was 
fearless where others knew only fear; she was eloquent when 
others dared not speak; she advanced where others retreated.” 

“With the passing of Jessie W. Overholt, on May the 
6th last,” writes one of her friends, “the cause of Peace lost 
one of its most faithful workers and the W.I.L., which she 
joined in 1939, one of its most devoted supporters. Mrs. 
Overholt had been for many years interested in all causes that 
pertained to humanitarian welfare; but for the cause of Peace 
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WiLers IN ACTION 


It has long been my grief that we are not doing our 
duties as pacifists. Every militarist or radical works to his 
extreme verge to promote his ideas. Those causes are con- 
tinually publicized in the most dramatic way by parades, uni- 
forms and pictures in all papers and periodicals. 

Of course, the band wagon is not in our taste. But 
there are dignified yet very expressive ways for us to act upon 
our experience and our beliefs. We shall be understood very 
well, much better indeed than the militarists and slaveholders 
ever can hope for. Their appeal hits on fear, and fear only. 
Although we were, in the Atlantic Charter, promised Freedom 
from Fear, apprehension and dread are sown everywhere by 
the advocates of UMT, and increased armament. 

This places an enormous responsibility on our shoulders. 
We must brace ourselves, indifferent to the apprehension of 
being a minority, instead of daily relinquishing a cause which 
needs our few hands, every single one of them so much more 
than the causes on the band wagon. And yet, loyalty is bigger 
over there. 

We usually go to our local meetings, we send a few food 
parcels, etc., and aside from that we comfortably continue to 
live as people dic before 1914. 

We day-dream of peace, of interracial understanding, we 
inform ourselves on Palestine, on India, on China and on 
Russia. We worry about the crimes committed by the occu- 
pation armies, or the fact that the rations are not far below the 
murderous concentration camp rations. We day-dream of 
improved education, of Pan-Pacific and Pan-American rela- 
tions, we hope for World Government, and when we shall 
awake from these dreams by the atomic bomb’s glare in our 
eyes, it will be too late to act. 

Already now it has become quite late, but it is not too 
late. We have a wonderful set-up for legislative work which 
everyone of us should support. Through it we must urge the 
passage of the Stratton Bill, which would admit 100,000 
refugees annually to this country over a period of four years. 
These are the survivors of untold horrors. Swift action is 
needed by WILers. Please invite these people into your homes 
where you will receive them as your friends for as long a time 
as they need, for their acclimatization. Institutions and hostels 
will not do for these new refugees. We, who have had a safe 
and good life over here, must now share our comfort. 

We must learn gladly to share everything we have. The 
individual parcel is the hand of a friend extended over the 
ocean. The sufferer is not alone any more. It is a lot of 
work assembling the individual needs upon the invited requests. 
Therefore let us do it cleverly and swiftly, without burying our 
heads in the boxes—we need them for the prevention of 
World War III. 

Please write to me for addresses of families in need of 
parcels, and let me know whom you would be willing to 
invite, adding if possible, information about the place and 
the kind of life. 


— Annot Jacos1, Refugee Committee, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


she had a special devotion. When the War broke out, despite 
all the shock of Pearl Harbor, she still believed that the higher 
way lay in the paths and methods of Peace; and her sensitive 
heart suffered with the great losses of men and cities and ideals. 
She worked some years before the war in the endeavor to 
promote legislation favorable to peace and against conscrip- 
tion, and had assisted Dorothy Detzer during one winter in 
Washington.” 

We as W.I.L. women, will share a deep sense of gratitude 
for the trust given to us by these two women to continue the 
work which they carried with so much devotion. They have 
indeed bestowed upon us a great heritage. 

— Katwarnine McC. ARNetrT. 


WiLers AROUND THE WORLD 


(Excerpts from the latest International Circular Letter.) 


PALESTINE 

Gertrude Baer writes after a six-weeks stay in Palestine 
during the meetings of the UN Special Commission on 
Palestine: 

“Having interviewed many people and consulted docu- 
ments, periodicals, and papers in different libraries, the most 
important being that of the Hebrew University so beautifully 
situated on Mount Scopus, I feel that it is indispensable that 
our organization should establish close contacts in the countries 
of the Near, Middle, and Far East NOW in order really to 
understand their problems and to contribute constructively 


to the solution of political and economic problems on a world 
scale.” 


RESOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ON UN 

“During my absence we received answers from UN 
officials to whom the Resolution on UN had been sent. You 
may remember that it had been submitted by E. G. Balch and 
myself and that it was unanimously adopted at the meeting 
of the WILPF International Executive in May, 1947. Inter- 
esting is the letter received from Andrew W. Cordier, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary General. It reads: ‘I am deeply 
grateful to you for the letter of 2 June signed by Mme. Andree 
Jouve and Mme. Marie Lous-Mohr and yourself, in which 
you enclosed the resolution of the International Executive 
Committee of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. I have presented your resolution to the Secretary- 
General and to senior officers of the Secretariat. You may be 
sure that they will be given serious consideration. I want 
to say personally how much I value the work of organizations 
that perform the function of providing spearheads of new 
directions in which the United Nations might move.’” 


FUTURE WORK OF THE WILPF 


The International Executive Committee decided:— 

(1) To invite the British Section to organize an Inter- 
tional School in Great Britain in the Autumn of 1947. 

(2) To arrange, if possible, an East-West Conference in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in the Spring of 1948, between women 
from Russia and women from other parts of the world, with 
a view to seeking a closer cooperation between existing Sec- 
tions of the WILPF and the women of Russia. 

(3) To arrange an International Summer School in Swit- 
zerland in August, 1948, to study “Freedom and Democracy 
from a Global Viewpoint.” 

SWEDEN 

The following letter sent to the U. S. Minister in Stock- 
holm, signed by six organizations representing about 600,000 
Swedish women, should make us see ourselves as others see us: 

“Democratic opinion in this country has had ample reason 
to feel indignant at the recent painful clash between coloured 
and white American sailors in a Swedish port. According 
to the police report the brutal conduct towards the Negroes 
and the outrages on them were unprovoked on their part. 
What happened was obviously a manifestation of the contempt 
for coloured people that in certain parts of the United States 
has taken on the grossly offensive form of unpunished lynch- 
ing of Negroes. 

“On account of this actualization within the bounds of our 
own country of the treatment of Negroes in the United States 
we find ourselves obliged to insist on respect for democratic 
traditions, which, in accordance with Swedish ideas, condemn 
every kind of race discrimination. In our opinion the treat- 
ment of the Negro population in the United States not unfre- 
quently implies a disowning of humanitarian demands and 
a violation of human dignity. We endorse the demands made 
in various quarters that American Authorities should take 
measures to protect their coloured citizens against aggression 
on Swedish soil. . . .” 
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